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Ill HOPE THE GOVERNMENT GETS THE MESSAGE”: 

. ' GAINESVILLE 8 ACQUITTED 

LIBERATION News Service 

GAINESVILLE, Fla. (LNS)— "What was there to 
deliberate? They never showed us any evidence. 

We could have come back in 10 minutes,” said one 
juror at a victory party for the Gainesville 8. 

After less than four hours— including lunch— the 
jury 7 women and five men (3 of whom were black) 
found the 8 members of the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War /Winter Soldier Organization (WAW/WSO) not 
guilty on all charges, August 31. 

"S ome of those people came into the jury room 
ready to vote but I told them tne judge told us 
to look at the evidence and that's what we've got 
to do," Gerald Bennett, a 33 year old power com- 
pany lineman and National Rifle Association mem- 
ber f told the defendants. "But there wasn't any 
evidence against you boys. If there had been, I 
would have sent you up." 

While in the jury room at one of the juror's 
suggestion, they requested a rereading of testi- 
mony about the attic meeting at defendant Scott 
Camil 's home in May 1972 when the "conspiracy" 
was supposed to be hatched. However, none of the 
court reportor's records had been transcribed and 
they would have had to wait until after the Labor 
Day weekend for the recorder to come up from Jack- 
sonville with the tapes. So they decided to rely 
on their own notes, which they were allowed to 
jot down only during recesses. 

So in the four hours, they had a leisurely 
lunch, and played with the wrist rocket sling 
shots, checking to see if you really can hide it 
under your bell bottoms, as the prosecution said. 

You can't — it falls out. (While every weapon 
imaginable was mentioned in court— from M-16s to 
Thompson submachine guns to bazookas to anti-tan 
guns, only the wrist rocket sling shots were enter- 
ed into evidence.) And then they came back out 
to the waiting courtroom of defendants, lawyers,^ 
family and reporters "with grins from ear to ear", 
as one woman described it. 

Defense attorney Brady Coleman called the trial 
"a scenario of deceit". Cam Cunningham, another 
lawyer said the defendants had been faced with "a 


bombs, murder contracts, a request by Scott Camil 
to government informer Bill Lemmer that he find 
Scott a job with the CIA for $14,000 and with the 
code name Red Dragon, were all mentioned by govern- 
ment witnesses. 

It got to tne point that defense attorney Lar~ ^ 
ry Turner asked undercover cop Harrison Krenshaw, 
"Alton Foss said he was going to shoot cops with 
bazookas, Thompson submachine guns and throw rancid 
pigi-s blood on them. Did he mention B-52s and nuclear 
submarines?" 

Sometimes things got so ridiculous that you 
had to laugh. Other times it wasn't so funny as 
you began to realize how far the government was go- 
ing to go to try to convict these 8 defendants. 

* * * 

"We were sent to a foreign land to fight and 
to die— often alone and in agony— far from our 
homes — far from the towns and farms and cities where 
we came from— far from the peace of Gainesville. In 
trutn, we are living, walking, talking Pentagon 
Papers. We are guilty only of having tried to tell 
the truth about our experience in Vietnam." 

statement from WAW/WSO, the 

day after the trial began. 

* * * 

The prosecution presented 28 witnesses. (The 
defense presented only one. Government witnesses 
ranged from William Lemmer (the agent provocateur 
who had risen to be a regional coordinator of WAW/ 
WSO) down to the shipping clerk of the Saunders 
Archery Company who shipped the wrist rocket sling 
shots to the Wang Dang Doodle, a boutique where John 
Briggs, one of the defendants, worked. 

Nine of the 28 witnesses testified about the 
sling shots. The shipping clerk testified yes, he 
had wrapped the boxes of wrist rocket sling shots 
and sent them to TJang Dang Doddle. A vice president 
of the First National Bank testified that John Briggs 
had the authority to sign checks for Wang Dang Doodle 
and put into evidence the check made out to the 
Saunders Archery Company. "The weapons for this 
mad diabolical conspiracy to attack people at the 
convention were paid for by check," observed one 
of the reporters who had been covering the trial!. 
Most of the testimony of these people, the defense 
"stipulated" (didn't cross examine) —rather than 
wasting the time of the sequestered jury. 


trial by ambush" . * 

These were accurate descriptions of a trial 
in Which the indictment adcused the defendants of 
having planned to attack police in Miami Beach with 
wrist rocket sling shots with ball bearings, an 
friedomarbles as ammunition in order to provoke 
them to attack peaceful demonstrators, thereby start- 
ing a riot. While this riot was occuring, "fire 
teams" of other vbls would attack police stations, 
police cars and department.' stores in Miami with 
automatic weapons and incqndi^ devices, thereby 
forcing the cops to pull some of the police off 
Miami Beach and allowing the riot to continue. 

But if this wasn't enough, the government's 
major witnesses— all of whom were informers— pro- 
ceeded to pile on more fantastic charges than were 
even on the indictment. Political assassination 
squads (shamelessly named by the government, "Phoe- 
nix II" , after -its own CIA-directed assassination 
squad in South Vietnam) , homemad e anti-personnel 
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Another four witnesses were FBI and government 
agents who merely testified that they received no re- 
port from anyone of any conspiracy planned around the 
Republican Convention. All this relates to the charg- 
es against defendant Stan Michfelson. Stan was not 
charged with conspiracy , but rather with misprison 
knowing about the conspiracy but not reporting it. 

The defense also stipulated all of this testimony 
that none of these agents received reports about a 
"conspiracy" from Stan or anyone else. 

Then there were a third group of witnesses, 
what Scott Camil in his closing statement called the 
"honest" group. There was the government chemist who 
said that a match had a better chance of blowing up 
a car than the potassium permangouate and glycerine 
mixture in a bottle that the prosecution said the 
defendants were planning to use and that Scott sup- 
posedly demons ■craxed • ... .. . - 

~ Another example' is Hike Carr , a member of the_ 
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right-wing group Young Americans for Freedom who 
lived across the street from Camilv He said Scott > 
had cold him that WAW was being harassed by the gov- 
ernment. But when defense attorneys tried to pursue 
what Carr had told Jack .Anderson— that Claude Meadow, 
the FBI man who sat at the prosecution table, told 
him before the indictment that "pressure was being 
*put on to nail the radical vets,*' Judge Arnow would 
allow questioning to go no further. 

After sitting through the testimony of informer 
after informer, Pete Mahoney went up to Carr to thank 
him for telling the truth. 

The fourth group of witnesses were those under 
pressure— those that the government had something on. 
One example is Aaron Simonton who had attended a 
couple of meetings of WAW. He left the Miami area 
very quickly in July 1972. His apartment had been 
broken into and his landlord told him that the pol- 
ice had something to do with it and he should go see 
them. When he did, they told him that they had raid- 
ed his apartment and had found a sawed-off shotgun 
and a quantity of marijuana. They could press charg- 
es against him but they wouldn't. A few days after 
that, Simonton left Miami for Detroit. He was "in- 
terviewed" by the FBI about the Gainesville 8 case 
less than a month later in Detroit. 

And then there are the informers--the people 
a conspiracy trial rests on. "You get two facts and 
an informer and you've got a conspiracy trial," said 

Mahoney , a couple of months before the trial, 
though now that the government's case has been pre- 
sented, he'd probably change that ratio. 

The conspiracy didn't hatch in William Lemmer's 
mind. But if some of the aspects of the conspiracy 
' armed with automatic weapons attacking 

police stations and police cars as well as other 
things he claims the defendants suggested, like 
garotting (strangling) people, resemble things that 
Lemmer has suggested, it's not surprising. 

It wasn't Just a ease of Lemmer, like many 
other vets, going through a severe case of Post-Viet- 
nam Syndrome. Since the time he joined the organiz- 
ation in the spring of 1971, he was working for the 
FBI. Lemmer was not an informer or merely a "poli- 
tical monitor", as he called himself, he was an 
agent-provocateur. 

In fact, it's not just Lemmer who thougnt up 
some more of the provocative ideas that he them pas- 
sed on to the organization. In his opening statement 
Jack Carrouth, the chief prosecutor, talked aDout 
how the vets planned to carrjr their wrist rocket 
sling shots onto Miami Beach "m their groin or hid- 
den in their bell-bottomed pants." In part of the 
Jencks Act material (interviews between government 
witnesses and FBI agents that legally belonged to 
the defense) that after much stalling was finally 
turned over to the defense, they found this dialogue 
between Lemmer and his FBI contact, Richard O'Connell; 

Lemmer; Sling shots were just impossible to 
conceal. They didn't fold down, they di. 

O'Connell; How about around the ankle, you 
were wearing bell bottoms. ... 

Lemmer; That's good (laugh). You should have 
been there— good suggestion. 

O'Connell: Did he bring that up? 

not there® 

What about the crotch area? 

.Lemmer ; He didn't bring that up. 

O'Connell: Did anyone bring that up? 

Lemmer; No, not that I remember. 

(Judge Amow would not allow the defense to read 
this into evidence.) 
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Lemmer; No, 
O'Connell; 


Lemmer rose in the organization, supposedly be- 
cause he always had money to attend meetings, while 
others couldn f t afford to go, ftp become a regional 
coordinator® 

Emerson Poe, who also testified, rose to be Flop 
ida State coordinator and assistant regional coordin- 
ator. "Not satisfied with just infiltrating WAW, 
Emerson Poe also infiltrated my private life," said 
Scott Camil, in his closing statement. "And Mr. 
Meadow, was not content wiftsh the infiltration of my 
private life up until the indictment, he was inter- 
ested in Poe's cultivating a close relationship with 
me up until the day Poe testified." 

Scott considered Poe his best friend. Scott 
ran a surprise birthday party for Nancy McCcwan, the 
woman he lived with, at Poe's farm. Scott and Nancy 
ofLen babysat for Poe's child. They went over to the 
farm to console Poe's wife when she had a miscarriage 
and to see Poe when he was layed up with a bad bade. 
Yet all this while, Poe was working for the FBI and 
reporting every conversation he had with Camil to 
Meadow. Poe claimed he was informing for the FBI 
for my wife and boy® I didn't want people making 
revolution, causing havoc, getting my boy involved". 
Yet it is the same son he let those two dangerous 
people babysit for® 

It was not just a question of friendship be- 
trayed. Because unlike even Carl Becker (who was an 
FBI agent who testified, as well as formerly being 
Pete Mahoney's best friend), Poe had contact with 
Camil up to the very last minute before he testified* 
Scott discussed the case with him— who he thought 
were agents, what kind of defense they were planning 
to present, etc. Poe even attended a defense meeting. 

The defense asked for a mistrial, and later 
that Poe not beaallowed to testify on the grounds 
that he had "invaded the defense camp". They also 
pointed out that government prosecutor Guy Goodwin 
had sworn in court that none of the people subpoenaed 
before the grand jury which had issued the indict- 
ments for the case (and who was one of those repres- 
eiited by two of the same lawyers representing the 
defense— Doris Peterson and Nancy Stearns) were in- 
formers. Poe was one Sf those people. Judge Arnow 
ound no invasion of the defense camp, made no com- 
ment on Goodwin, and let Poe testify. 

. But even witn his close relationship with one 
of the defendants, he didn't fare too well. Like 
most agents he mostly Answered, "I don' ttrecall" 
when asked anything ranging from what was discussed 
at meetings (other than two sentences on violence) 
to how many times he met Scott. Lemmer and Becker 

had particularly terrible memories about their sal- 
aries from the FBI. 

As Scott Camil said in nis closing statement, 

There is plenty of evidence of conspiracy but not 

a conspiracy of WAW or even of a splinter group 

Uhe government had accused the conspirators of being 
a radical splinter group of WAW). It was a govern- 
ment conspiracy to destroy WAW and if there ever 

”• a *****“ S 10 "? all 

US. . . .It'S not really 11 years to 1984— it's 
closer than that." 

* * * 

"A lot of the same characters that are running 
around the Watergate play are involved m our thing." 

—Pete Mahoney, in an interview 

In the last few months, we have all learned 
a lot about the political conventions and all the 

t 5 icks ' 5 but the government prosecution of 
(Continued on page 9 — — — ._„) 
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UNCLE SAM THE PUSHER MAN PUTS 
THE SQUEEZE ON: DEMANDS NATIONAL 

IDENTITY PROGRAMS FOR DRUG USERS 

By Nancy Henley 

Rough Times/LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON (LNS)-- National identity programs 
are a chief component of the push for control 
by the federal government ... Two recent pro- 
posals involve identification of all per- 
sons in methadone programs (government- supported 
or not) and an identification system (CODAP) 
required for all persons receiving help from 
any federally funded drug program. 

CODAP is "Client Oriented Data Acquisition 
Process," a procedure that will allow the 
law to learn within about 30 seconds the iden- 
tity of any person enrolled in a federally 
funded drug program, even though their names 
aren’t recorded. The process seems at first 
very innocent because only date of birth, 
race, sex, ethnic group, zip code, and the 
first two letters of mother’s given and maiden 
names will be taken, not the person's name. But 
from these facts alone the CODAP system can 
identify and locate the person in 30 seconds 
by cross-checking with the Census Bureau, Social 
Security, state Probation Department, or even 
Educational Testing Service (producers of Col- 
lege Boards and other standardized tests) ... 

CODAP became an issue in July when it 
became known that city and state officials 
in Jiost on were contemplating placing 1000 child- 
ren, 7 to 17 years, in the system through a 
proposed $1.2 million juvenile drug program. 
Michael Kenney, Boston Globe State House re- 
porter, wrote on July 24 that CODAP is "quite 
possibly the first step toward a national 
registry of drug users — and it is the price 
the Nixon Administration is demanding for $2 
million worth of drug programs for Boston." 

Though 1000 juveniles a year would be 
run through a diagnostic and evaluation process, 
only about 240 would be admitted to residential 
or put-patient treatment; the rest will receive 
nothing but a CODAP record. The real benefit 
here is obviously to the government, which 
would get 1000 more names a year for its files 
from this one city alone. 

The city had gotten funding for this pro- 
gram and a $700,000 adult program from the 
White House's Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Programs (SAODAP) , and the Boston City 
Council quietly voted to accept a 10% down pay- 
ment for planning. When the word got out, 
the program was blasted as a deprivation of 
civil and constitutional rights and worse, 
but the city's drug abuse agency saw no way 
to "get out from under CODAP." 

And with the program getting accepted 
in Massachusetts, with its liberal reputation, 
Washington would have a clear edge in pushing 
the ■ program e Is ewhere . 

Matt Dumont, head of the state's Drug 
Rehabilitation Department, denounced the program 
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in a letter to SAODAP as "deficient and 
potentially destructive. . . .If implemented, 
this program would brand as drug users 
and track the lives of a thousand youngsters . " 

Though CODAP may be the first step 
toward a national registry of drug users, 
it's not the only one the governliht is 
attempting. Methadone programs give it 
another handle on drug users. Since metha- 
done treatment programs must be licensed by 
the government, a hospital or clinic with 
methadone maintenance or detoxification pro- 
grams which refuses to participate in the 
identification project can have its license 
revoked, and would have to close down its 
program. 

Guidelines requiring these places to 
notify the Food and Drug Administration 
whether they would participate were laid 
down last December by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and already 
some program directors have refused to com- 
ply. One Boston program director who has 
refused to disclose his patients' names said 
he will continue to do so, pointing out 
that addicts in trouble with the police would 
be especially reluctant to come to the center 
since the ID system could serve as a means for 
helping the law track down "criminals. " He 
isn't very hopeful about being able to retain 
his license. 

Federal authorities claim the identifi- 
cation program will prevent addicts from en- 
ro 1 ling in more than one methadone program , 
and from obtaining methadone for themselves 
or for sale . 

The methadone programs themselves, however, 
especially methadone maintenance, have worked 
to put addicts firmly in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Apologists for methadone maintenance 
first saw it as a salvation from heroin addic- 
tion, but it soon became apparent that it was 
just a substitute of one addiction for another. 
They still claim that it's a legal way of satis- 
fying a heroin addiction, and keeping an addict 
in good enough shape to do "productive" work. 

Opponents point out that the legality has 
nothing to do with its dangers . The person 
who decides whether it is illegal or not is 
the pusher himself, Uncle Sam, who will bene- 
fit from having addicts dependent , just as any 
pusher does. 

Addicts and others who know about drugs 
dispute the idea that you can function better 
on methadone than on heroin . They point out 
the value to the government of an army of 
dependent zombies or methadone heads. There 
have also been an increasing number of deaths 
from methadone overdose. The government has 
shown that it is much more interested in main- 
tenance programs than in those that are free 
of drugs. 

Furthermore, according to a recent 
paper by officials of Boston ' s Drug Abuse 
Treatment Program, "The law enforcement agencies 
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responsible, at least in part, for the de- 
creased incidence in heroin abuse may well be 
contributing to a more lethal epidemic, 
barbituate addiction. Statistics are showing 
that the heroin spiral is leveling off and 
that the use of.barbituat.es .(downs) is spread- 
ing rapidly. Barbituate use is more deadly-- 
it's harder to prevent and treat than heroin 
addiction, and a barbituate addict is much more 
likely to die from withdrawal than is a heroin 
addict. 


So the squeeze the government is putting 
on the addict is as clear as it is horrible: 
we've taken away your smack, you can go on to 
barbs and worse trouble or you can come to 
us and we'll give you methadone » And after 
they've manipulated people into their control 
by these means, they demand a little more, 
make it a little harder, gain a little more 
control. 

One form of upping the price are the 
identification programs. They are part of 
a concentrated attempt to get nationwide 
identity programs going for all citizens, 
through computerized sharing of police and 
FBI records between states and the federal 
government, the requiring of social security 
numbers of all persons virtually from birth, 
issuing Polaroid-pictiire ID cards to students 
and welfare people, trying to state a national 
"behavioral science" data bank, and other such 
programs currently being fought by People Against 
National Identity Cards (which grew up around 
the use of Polaroid-picture ID cards). Unless 
checked, the federal government, under di- 
rection of the Nixon Administration, will 
continue to grab hungrily for new means of 
control over the population, starting with 
those most vulnerable in our society--including 
mental patients, prisoners, children, the poor, 
non-white people, and drug addicts. 


-30- 
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NEW FILM ON TUPAMAROS AVAILABLE 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Tupamaros , a new 16 mm film 
about Uruguay's National Liberation Movement, is 
now available from Tricontental Film Center for 
purchase or rental. The Spanish language film, 
in colorwith English subtitles, runs 50 minutes. 

Filmed secretly in Uruguay, it is the first 
filin which a Tupamaro leader discusses the rea- 
sons for the guerrilla struggle in Uruguay and 
the special tactics that the Tupamaros have used. 
The film contains some footage filmed by the Tup- 
amarcs, , including interviews with kidnapped Brit- 
ish Ambassador Geoffrey Jackson and Uruguayan 
Passidential advisor Pereyra Reverb el . 

Tupamaros also deals with the "Death Squad", 
(a right wing terrorist group)Tjr.fhenkidi5appihgo 
aAd^exeatbn of AID official Dan Mitrione and the 
Tupamaros' response to the "internal war" declar- 
ed against them by the government in April, 1972. 

To order the film or arranage a free pre- 
view write: Tricatential Film Center, 244 W. 27 
Street, N.Y, , N.Y. lOOgl » Or phone (212) 989-3330. 
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A "THINK TANK" FOR PSYCHOgURGEONS: 

CALIFORNIA CENTER AWAITS GO-AHEAD 

by Dorothy Klein 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News 

Service 

[ Editor's Note: see Packets #534 and 

#535 for related stories and graphics.] 

LOS ANGELES (PNS/LNS)-- Awaiting approval 
by the California legislature is a $1 million 
proposal for a Center for the Study and Reduction 
of Violence (CSRV). If approved, the Center 
will provide a "think tank" and testing ground 
for a growing movement in law' enforcement cir- 
cles that looks primarily to the individual 
for the cause of violence and to psychological 
methods , from primal screams to brain opera- 
tions, for the cure. 

Approximately 44 professionals, for the 
most part psychologists and psychiatrists, at 
the Center will focus on the identification, 
diagnosis, and treatment of "violence prone" 
individuals in 22 projects. Sponsored jointly 
by the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA) and the adjacent Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
tute, the CSRV has raised the specter of mass 
lobotomies and brainwashing techniques on prison 
ers and mental patients since it was first pro- 
posed in 1972. 

Even if it fails to get legislative ap- 
proval, many of the individual programs will 
be implemented without the umbrella of the CSRV. 

A few have already begun. Critics, .coming from 
such diverse organizations as the California 
State Committee on Health and Welfare and the 
Black Panther Party, feel that a study of vio- 
lence must look to environmental and social 
factors for causes. In the Words of the Di- 
rector of the Center, Dr. Jolyon West, "Much 
group violence stems from social oppression , 
racism, and neglect. But we (at the Center) are 
primarily concerned with individual violence." 

A champion of the view Which holds the 
individual chiefly responsible for violence is 
Dr. Frank Ervin, whse name appeared on early 
drafts of the CSRV proposal. After the 1967 
Detroit riots , Ervin gain notoriety when he 
published in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association his conviction that the riots were 
not caused by social conditions, but by a 
group of people with "low 'violence threshholds . " 
Ervin questioned, "Is there something peculiar 
about the violent slum dweller that differenti- 
ates him from his peaceful neighbor?" In a 
later book Ervin proposed to "pinpoint, diagnose, 
and tyeat " such people by an "early warning 
system'.' 

At the Neuro-Research Foundation in Boston, 
which he founded, Ervin has done extensive re- 
search exploring biological (neural, chromosomal, 
genetic, hormonal) causes for violence , concen- 
trating on his pet thesis that "minimal brain 
dysfunction" creates violence. A common "treat- 
ment" is psychosurgery, an operation that removes 
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or destroys brain tissue for the purpose 
of changing behavior. In 1972 Ervin joined 
the UCLA faculty at the Neuropsychiatric 
Institute. 

One project already underway at the CSRV , 
reminiscent of Dr. Ervin's 'early warning sys- 
tem approach to individual violence, studies 
"various violent phenomena" in California. 

The study takes off from assumptions that 
"the major correlates of violence are sex 
(male), age (youthful), ethnicity (black), 
and urbanicity." Another task force on "Vio- 
lence in Schools" will study two schools, one 
in a Chicano area and one in a black area. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has criti- 
cized the project for its racist overtones. 

Other projects at the CSRV, similar to 
those pioneered by Dr. Ervin in Boston, focus 
on bieiogical and hereditary causes of vio- 
lence. A study on "Hormonal Aspects of Vio- 
lence in Women" will observe the relationship 
of violence and menstruation in women. Another 
study will compare hormone levels in aggressive 
and passive boys to discover "constitutional 
predisposition to violence." In yet another 
project, sex offenders will be given cypro- 
terone acetate, d drug which effectively 
castrates by stopping the secretion of andro- 
gen, a male sex hormone. 

Whether psychosurgery will be done at 
CSRV is still open to question. In a statement 
to the San Francisco Examiner , California 
State Director of Health and Welfare, Dt. 

J.M. Stubblebine reported on the CSRV, "We 
are not going in and, you know, do the Usual 
wholesale things. There may be some psycho - 
surgery on a selective basis." 

The Center's Dr. West subsenuentlv denied 
that statement was true, but others have sug- 
gested that since psychosurgery takes place 
on the premises at UCLA, the operation could 
be done conveniently near the CSRV, and the 
patient transferred back to the Center after- 
ward. 

The Center has firm links with the 
criminal justice system in California. 

Two- thirds of this year's budget, pending 
legislative approval, would come by way of 
the California Council on Criminal Justice, 
a conduit for the federal Justice Depart- 
ment's Law Enforcement Assistance Admini- 
stration. And sponsors of CSRV explicitly 
state that the touchstone for evaluation 
of the projects will be how well they fit 
the needs of the law enforcement community. 

The CSRV, however, is just a piece in 
the national picture of psychological methods 
of control used in the penal system. One 
penologist told me this movement began at 
a 1962 meeting of prison officials and staff 
in Washington, D.C. The main speaker. Dr. 
Edgar Schein, explained techniques of brain- 
washing he had learned from former Korean War 
POW's. At the end of the conference, the 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons urged 
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those attending to try it out: "Do things on 

your own; undertake a little experiment with what 
you can do with the (Black) Muslims'.' 

Marion Federal Prison, in Illinois, broke 
further .ground for this movement toward what is 
called "therapy" by prison officials, and "brain- 
washing" by prisoners, when in 1968 it implemented 
an experimental "behavior modification program." 
The program has since been adopted in more than 
20 state and federal prisons. 

Dr. Walter Freeman, often called the 
"father of lobotomy, "revealed in 1971 that he 
had "severed the frontal lobes" of a number of 
homosexual inmates of California's Atascadero 
State Prison. In 1972 it was discovered that 
three prisoners had undergone psychosurgery at 
Vacaville State Hospital T^aTso in California. 

The drugs anectine and prolixin have re- 
portedly been used in "aversion therapy" at 
Vacaville and Atascadero State Hospitals. Anec- 
tine, when injected, paralyzes all voluntary 
muscles and creates a torturous sensation like 
suffocation. Proxilin is a depressant which 
sometimes lasts two weeks, causing recurrent 
nightmares and mental distortions. Both drugs 
are used as punishment threats, as is shock treat- 
ment. 

Among the most "advanced" of these programs 
is START (Special Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Training) at the Federal Medical Facility at 
Springfie Id, Missouri . Although START is described 
in its own literature as "discouraging negative 
behavior and pessimistic attitudes," a prisoner 
in the START program, Eddie Sanchez, says it is 
"fight out of a science fiction book." "The pur- 
pose is two-fold," Sanchez notes, "to destroy 
the minds of the prisoners who refuse to vol- 
untarily submits to dehumanization, and to scare, 
at the same time, others into submission by 
the horror inflicted on START inmates." 

While some observers here feel that out- 
spoken opponents to the CSRV and the movement 
it represents will block its passage in the 
California legislature, others are less opti- 
mistic. One told me that "the Center has a friend 
in a high place'.' It was Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson, who years ago acted as Con- 
gressional advocate for the initial funding 
of CSRV's Boston prototype, the Neuro-Research 
Center. 
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SHELL STRIKE PHAMPHLET AVAILABLE 
For five months in 1$73, 4,000 Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Union (OCAW) members in Shell 
refineries and plants were on strike — the first 
nationwide strike over health and safety. OUR LIVES 
ARE AT STAKE tells the story of the strike and 
settlement, and contains interviews with strikefs 
and union officials. An appendix contains the full 
text of the original health and safety clause in 
the OCAW bargaining package presented in late 1972. 

You can order individual copies for 404 or 10 or more, 
copies at a 20% bulk rate from the United Front Press, 
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-NEW ORLEANS DOCKERS REJECT UNION PLAN: 

VOTE TO -PRESS DEMANDS BEHIND 12-DAY WILDCAT STRIKE 

NEW ORLEANS (LNS)--New Orleans dock workers, 
who, held a 12-day wildcat strike during the end 
of July and the beginning of August, voted re- 
cently to reject a union plan to settle their 
grievances. A majority of the black workers 
in a segregated dockers local and a large minority 
of the workers in a smaller all-white local voted 
on August 17 to reject the union proposal, up- 
holding the original wildcat demand that the 
International Longshoremans Association and the 
Steamship Association account for royalty pay- 
ment funds due the workers. 

On July 23, over 1800 longshoremen went out 
on a wildcat to protest the secrecy surrounding 
the royalty fund paid by the Shippers to the ILA 
since 1968, The fund is to compensate for jobs 
lost due to containerization, a recent develop- 
ment in which cargo arrives in huge crates--as 
large as 20 tons--that are unloaded as units, thus 
requiring fewer dockers since cranes can haul 
the crates off the ships. 

The wildcat ended in partial victory on 
August 3 when the union offered to pay $194 to 
each worker from the- royalty fund. This to- 
talled $892,000, which the union claimed was 90% 
of the fund. A U.S. District Court also ruled 
that the I.L.A. Members must vote on a proposal 
before August 16. Irvin Joseph, one of the 
strike leaders, charged however that over $50 
million is in the fund and that longshoremen 
have received none of it to date. 

The strike focussed their demands on local 
union presidents "Chink" Henry, president of 
black Local 1419, and A1 Chittenden, president 
of the all-white local 1418, to account for the 
royalty payments. Later in September the New Or- 
leans longshoremen will vote on a proposal to 
recall all present local union officials and to 
hold new union elections in the fall. 

The wildcat faqed opposition from several 
quarters including New Orleans mayor Moon Landrieu, 
city newspapers, and even ILA president Thomas 
Gleason, who flew from New York to try to break 
the wildcat. But it was not until the Steamship 
Association--a ship owners organization--filed an 
unfair practice suit against five black strike 
leaders that the strike was seriously threatened. 

In a blatant attempt to separate black and white 
workers , no white workers were named in the suit . 

By July 30, many dock workers, both black 
and white, were returning to work. Very few 
white workers stayed out on strike. But though 
work resumed as normal on August 4, few dockworkers 
felt that the union had told the truth about the 
royalty fund, as evidenced by the August 17 vote. 
Still to be settled are the issues of the royal- 
ty funds, the union recall vote, and charges of 
unfair labor practices against some of the 
strike leaders. In all likelihood the five men 
will be cleared on those charges but it is un- 
certain whether they will retain their jobs. -3.0- 
[ Thanks to the GUARDIAN for much of this info] 
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TRUCK OWNER' S LOCKOUT HITS CHILE 
AFTER COUP ATTEMPT FAILS; COUNTRY IS IN CRISIS 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note:: This article has been oom- 
pi led largely from information supplied by Leslie 
Krebs and Mishy Lesser in the Guardian , and the 
North American Information Front in Santiago , Chile.) 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS) — As Chile enters into 
the fifth week of the second nationwide transport 1 
lockout to hit this country in less than a year, the 
striking truck owners are being joined in their 
work stoppage by health professionals as well as 
shopkeepers. In addition, these ant ^government ac- 
tions have been accompanied by new acts of terror- 
ism by right wing bands. 

The new lockouts come only one months after 
an attempted coup against President Salvador Allende 
and his Popular Unity (UP) government by right wing 
military officers was put down by loyal armed forces 
on June 29. Twenty- two persons died in the coup 
attempt and dozens were wounded. Although it has 
been felt that many coups have been plotted against 
Allende since his six: year term began in 1970, this 
was the first to hit the streets. And as some ob- 
servers noted, it shattered the myth that Chile's 
military is traditionally non-political. 

The National Truck Owners Confederation called 
the transport lockout July 30 with promises from 
Confederation President Leon Vilarin that "the gov- 
ernment would fall" after six days of strike. Vil- 
arin, a hero of the right wing National Party, was 
a major figure in the October, 1972, offensive against 
the government . 

To strengthen its hj^d the right has stepped up 
its campaign of bombings and assassinations. In the 
first 30 days of the shutdown , there were more than 
550 reported terrorist attacks, as armed squads 
dynamited railroad tracks, oil pipelines and power 
plants. The homes and trucks of those who failed 
to cooperate with the shut down were also bombed 
and publicly owned transport vehicles have been at- 
tacked repeatedly, 

On August 21, snipers of the National Party's 
paramilitary shock brigade opened fire in downtown 
Santiago, leaving two dead and 10 Wounded. A total 
of seven deaths at the hands of right wing bands 
have been reported in August, among them the leader 
of nonstriking truckers. 

The government has requisitioned some 2,000 
trucks, but an estimated 70,000 are still idle. And 
the problem intensified when owners and professional 
associations in other fields initiated strikes in 
"solidarity" with the truck owners. On August 3, 
public transportation went on strike, followed by 
sectors of doctors, engineers, dentists and high 
school teachers . 

Since October, 1972, pro -government front of 
professional truck owners and merchants have emerged 
in reponse to rightist-controlled associations . The 
dissatisfaction of some striking truck driver-owners 
is apparent. One truck owner complained, "The lead- 
ers fooled us. I brought my truck here from the 
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field because they told us we were striking for 
labor problems. But this thing has taken on a dif- 
ferent character." 

Most working people have responded to the rl 
rightist offensive by taking action themselves. Do- 
zens of industries, services and farms taken over 
by workers in early July are still under their con- 
trol. Factories have constant "people's guards" 
and work places have organized brigades to load and 
unload produce. Some factories have formed workers' 
ielf-defense teams. In the streets of the working 
class neighborhoods, buses and trucks being kept 
out of service have been simply taken over and put 
to work . 

The head of the Workers Central (CUT) , Chile ' s 
fhb or federation, emphasized: "The industrial fac- 

tory organizations are stronger than ever, new in- 
dustrial organizations have arisen all over Santia- 
go and in most important cities of the country. 

There is practically no industry, public utility 
or agricultural land where workers are not organiz- 
ed for their defense. . . If another fascist attempt 
comes, we will smash it, too, and take more posit: 
tions of power." 

Factories now have workers' committees coor- 
dinating health, transportation, food supplied, 
publicity and communications between factories, and 
with community and political party organizations. 
Most American press reports to the contrary, the 
working class and peasantry still remain the social 
base of the UP government. 

In fact, the most important advances have been 
made in the creation of these seeds of popular 
power: workers now control over 300 socialized 

factories, peasants control farms totaling some 40 
percent of fdrmable lands and neighborhood control of 
food distribution in working class districts is 
widespread. 

During the first owners strike of last October, 
two npw forms of popular power (which have been 
growing in the last month by leaps and bound! )sprang 
up: the "Cordones Industriales" and the Communal 

Councils. The "Cordones" are based in the indus- 
trial workers who are concentrated in various 
"bands" of large factories that surround Chile's 
major cities. The Communal Councils are coordina- 
ting organizations which, in addition to the rep- 
resentatives of factories and farms, include repre- 
sentatives of all community groups (women's organ- 
izations, food distribution cooperatives, students, 
etc.) 

Both are broad-based organizations composed of 
lected representatives who decide basic politicies 
including defending the factories against right- 
wing attacks, pressuring the government for the 
socialization of new factories, and distributing 
primary necessities in their areas. 

The working class support for the government 
was made dramatically apparent within hours after 
the attempted coup in late June. In what one ob- 
server called "by far the most militant demonstra- 
tion Santiago has seen in a long series of politi- 
cal rallies "hundreds of thousands of people con- 
verged on the plaza in front of the presidential 
palace to demonstrate their solidarity with Allende 


AMERICAN PRESS AND THE COPPER MINERS 

The USpress has tied the two transport 
lockouts with the recent strike of workers at 
the El Teniente copper mane in an attempt to, 
demonstrate that the workers have abandoned the 
Allende government. Press coverage of the El 
Teniente strike isaan important example of the 
American press' mis-reporting of the current 
situation in Chile. 

Teniente is the largest underground copper 
mine in the world. Copper miners in Chile are 
well organized and have a long tradition of 
struggle for decent living and working condi- 
tions. Unlike most Chilean workers, they were 
able to win smfffificaftt economic battles before 
the UP government took office. 

In Chile, the division between "obreros" 
and "empleados u a division roughly correspond- 
ing to the blue collar/white collar distinction-- 
has been given a certain legal recognition and 
had resulted in the establishment of two dif- 
ferent legal minimum wages, two separate sets 
of unions with two separate contracts and with 
different benefits. 

Politically, the "obreros" have always stood 
close to the Communist and Socialist Parties 
(which make up the UP), while the "empleados" 
were divided between the former and the Christian 
Democratic Party, in power before Allende. 

The New York Times reported in June that 
the miners struck for a 41 percent raise as part 
of a nationwide wage increase approved by the 
Chilean legislature last year, In fact, the gov- 
ernment has granted all workers a 100 percent 
across the board wage increase as a cost of liv- 
ing compensation. 

The opposition to Allende argued that since 
the miners already had an automatic 30 percent 
re-adjustment for inflation written into their 
private contract, they were entitled to a 150 
percent increase .The government, opposed to in- 
creasing the wage differential between workers, 
obviously could not accept this measure. 

The strike came to an end when the miners 
accepted an identical proposal that officicals, 
who had since been removed by the rightist cont- 
rolled Chilean Congress for not granting the 150 
percent increase .offered then seven weeks earl- 
ier. 

But beyond this settlement , the American pres » 
reported that much of the labor force was out on 
strike against the government at the time, and 
that 12,000 workers were still on strike at Ten- 
iente. 

There are 12,750 workers at the Teniente com- 
plex. In June, at least 70 percent of the total 
work force was back on the job, and over 90 per- 
cent of the "obreros" were working. And there 
were no other major strikes involving large num- 
bers of workers at the time. 


Most papers reported wide backing for the 
strikers, implying that few people actually sup- 
ported the government position. In fact, though. 
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the kind of support that the strikers received was 
so uncharacteristic that it contradicted the right- 
wing's position that this was an economic » not apol- 
itical, strike. 

Never before in the history of the working class 
movement in Chile has a workers' strike received the 
support of the national organization of large land- 
owners, the national organization of large industri- 
alists, the national organization of merchandise dis- 
tributers, the doctor^', lawyers' and engineers' as- 
sociations, the Conservative National Party and the 
extreme right-wing "Fatherland and Liberty" organi- 
zation. 

None of the large workers' organizations fav- 
ored the strike, and no other miners' unions joined 
the walkout . 

Even Time magazine was forced to admit recent- 
ly that in Chile "most strikes have been staged not 
by labor groups but by conservative small businessm 
men and professionals against the radical left." 

The rightists, it seems, after the failure of 
the first truckers lockout in October, realized that 
to bring the country effectively to a halt, they 
would have to divide the working class. As one El 
Teniente worker said, "Those who claim to be defend- 
ers of the workers are provoking an enormous conflict 
between workers. They are creating hatred between 
workers, and this has never existed before.". 


and the government , Marching from factories all 
over the city, the crowd passed through the central 
square littered with rubble and cars crushed by tanks 
only hours earlier. 

The key to the anti- Allende activity may rest 
in the hands of the military. Activity since the 
June 29 coup attempt points to the existence of a 
significant sector of armed forces committed to Al- 
lende ' s overthrow. Air Force and army units, backed up 
by planes , tanks an d artillery, carried out armed 
searches in workeri' communities, factories and gov- 
ernment institutions during August, killing one work- 
er in an attack on a wool factory. 

Similarly, repression against the left by the 
military and the poiice is reaching new heights . In 
early August, „ airr force and navy armed units arrest- 
ed 200 people in the port city of Valparaiso for dis- 
tributing leaflets among soldiers and sailors, urging 
them not to take part in any coup attempt. All of 
those arrested were members of the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left (MIR) , and MAPU (the left wing 
of the Socialist party). Both groups have urged 
popular ihobiiizat ion t0 create a workers' and peas- 
ants' government. According to reports from Chile, 
many of those taken by either the military or the 
police haVe been tortured. 

Three members of MIR were arrested and beaten 
in July for putting up posters at an army recruiting 
center that read "Soldier, don't die for the exploit- 
ers, live in struggle with the people," and "Disobey 
the conservative officials." 

Secret movements of artillery and ammunition 
by rij£ht-wing officials indicate plots in the Navy 
also. According to some reports, sailors and soldiers 
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have been loaded into trucks and told that the 
military is moving against theggovemment , Those 
who refuse to go along with the "coup" are then 
arrested while the rest are allowed to return 
to their barracks. 

In the Talahuano and Valparaiso naval bases, 
over 100 sailors have been jailed and are being 
interrogated under torture. The sailors alleg- 
edly refused to participate in armed searches 
for workers . 

Though considered non-political traditionally 
the Chilean armed forces has always been a polit- 
ical force. They have been used historically to 
repress many protes%B»vemehts cf the working class 
and the poor. During the strike, for example, of 
nitrate miners, portworkers and their families 
in the town of Iquique in 1907, troops were call- 
ed out. Two thousand people died. 

More recently, the armed forces were used to 
crush protest movements in Santiago (1946: 8 
killed, and 1957: 18 killed), El Salvador (1966: 

8 killed, 37 wounded), and Puerto Montt (1966: 9 
killed, 30 wounded) .And in the 20th century alone, 
there were successful military coups in 1924, 

1925, and 1932. 

The military's "unpolitical" nature is furth- 
er betrayed by the fact that when the U.S. Mili- 
tary Assistance Project began in 1952, Chile quick 
ly became one of the prime recipients of U.S. mil- 
itary aid in Latin America, between 1950 and 1965, 
over 2Q00 Chileans received training in the Un- 
ited States as part of this program, more than 
any other Latin American qountry except Brazil and 
Peru. Chile received the highest per-capita amount 
of military aid in Latin America between 1953 and 
1966. 

Still, among the soldiers and sailors them- 
selves, who come from the peasantry and the in- 
dustrial working class, a trend to the left may 
well develop as workers and peasants identify with 
other workers and peasants, organizing and fighting 
against the military and its anti-Allende plans. 

Shortly after the unsuccessful coup of June 
29, ,a group of high ranking officers in the south- 
ern city of Valdivia began preparations for a 
new coup to overthrow Allende. They were opposed 
and finally denounced by low ranking officals 
and soldiers. 

And as many observers have begun to notice, 
smiles of approval can be seen on the faces of 
many soldiers when demonstrators in favor of 
the UP government chant," Friend, soldier, the peop 
le are with you; 
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" Many who have at last made the discovery that 
the Negroes have some rights as well as other mem- 
bers of the human family, have yet to htekconvinc- 
ed that women are entitled to any." 

— Frederick Douglas , 1848 
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this case is "the dirtiest trick of all." 

--Scott Camil, in his opening state- 
ment. 

In the 14 months leading up to the trial, 
more and more kept coming out about the connect- 
ions between the Gainesville 8 and Watergate, 
James McCord in his testimony before the Ervin 
Committee claimed that the reason why he had par- 
ticipated in the break-in was that there wase go- 
ing to be violence at the Republican Convention. 
The only organization he named in this connection 
was WAW/WSO . 

Vincent riannardr; a Miami private investiga- 
tor was contacted by Bernard Barker, Frank Sturg- 
is and someone using an alias that E. Howard Hunt 
is known to use. They all mentioned WAW and 
described the taSk as covert intelligence and 
instigation. 

"It was clear from what they said," said 
Hannard, "that I was supposed to incite trouble 
or riots from the anti-war groups . I was told 
it would be activity pertaining to the conven- 
tions and an opportunity to travel . There would 
be great rewards when the president was elected. 

Basically we had to expose the WAW as 
being pink and communist and all this stuff. I 
was wanted because of my reputation as an insti- 
gator rather than an infiltrator." H6 turned 
down the job when he was offered $1500 a week. 

It seemed to him that any job offering that 
much must be really dangerous. 

Once the trial started the connections be- 
tween Watergate and the Gainesville 8 seemed on 
the verge of uncovering themselves. The day 
the trial began two FBI agents were found with a 
suitcase full of electronic equipment in a tele- 
phone equipment room right next to the defense 
office in the courthouse. 

When it turned out that one of the agents 
found next door had been working on the case , 
Amow would not allow the questioning of the' two 
agents to go on anymore. After four hearings. 
Judge Amow ruled that there was no evidence 
of bugging or surveillance. 

Amow acted similarly whenever: the : ;stench of 
Watergate or governmental "dirty tricks" in the 
case got a little too much. Questions about 
whether informers were ever contacted by CREEP 
were out of order. Questions about FBI policy 
were not allowed. At the mention of the word 


itor. (There were no articles about t’ ■ i 1 > 
that issue). "The judge claims Watergate has no- 
thing to do with the case --then why was the mag- 
azine cut up that way?" asked Donna's husband Phil. 

Amow4 rulings didn't stop with that though. 
One time, in questining Carl Becker whether this 
was an agreement by the defendants to do anything 
(according to law, 'to have a conspiracy, there must 
be an agreement), defense lawyer Morton St avis, 
frustrated that questions in his own words were 
stopped, started reading from the indictment: 

"Did John Briggs, Scott Camil. ...... .agree to organ- 
ize, promote, encourage, participate in a riot?" 
Amow stopped him from asking that question. 

Bill Patterson, who had been defending himself 
and who Amow had threatened with being gagged 
at least once, finally said under his breath, 

"If we cant defend ourselves against the indict® 
ment, what can we defend ourselves against?" 

When it came time for the defense to present 
their case, they decided that the government had 
done a good job for them. "Ladies and gentlemen',' 
Attorney Doris Peterson told the jury, "I have 
a very nice surprise , "something I'm sure you'll 
be both pleased and surprised to hear. After 
listening to what the government calls its case, 
we will call one witness'.' They called a chemist 
who testified that the glycerine and potassium 
permangonate concoction that the government claim- 
ed was an explosive wasn't really since it didn't 
explode. 

Yet despite Judge Amow Vs ruling, the use 
of such various "investigative agencies" as the 
FBI, the Florida Bureau of Law Enforcement, the 
Dade County Public Safety Department, the Miami 
Police Department, the Gainesville 8 won. 

The jury learned a lot during the trial. 

Hardly two weeks into the trial, five of them \ - 
wrote a letter to the judge saying they, like the 
defense and several members of the press, suspect- 
ed their phones were tapped. 

And one juror, Mary Ann Henderson (who is 
in her late 504) told the defendants aftertthe 
trial was over, "I wish I understood all those 
things about the government 20 years ago." 

Before the jury came in with the verdict, Ar- 
now stationed all 12 Federal Marshalls in the 
courtroom and warned everyone that if there was any 
kiridubf :feactiote from anyone in the courtroom, 
they would be taken out So everyone stood quietly. 

ii The jury coming in with broad smiles began 


Watergate itself Arnow would take the jury out 
and threaten Whoever - said it with contempt. 

He instructed the Federal Marshalls who were 
guarding the jury while they were sequestered 
that they were to cut out anything in the maga- 
zines the jury was getting that had to do with 
any crime. There was a furor during the trial 
when one of the jurors--Donna Bannister- -was 
brought a copy of a Time Magazine by her husband. 

The Marshall cut nearly half of the articles out 
of the magazine- -articles talking about the Ervin 

Committee, impeachment, even letters to the ed- . 
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to give everything away. And when Amow was 1" 
handed the verdict and turned rather green, that 
also was a good sign. As the first person-HDon 
Perdue-wwas found not guilty, Pete Mahoney put his 
hand on Don's shoulder aid when the others were 
announced, Stan Michelson went around hugging each 
one, silently. After Scott Camil, who had the 
extra charges against him (whibh could have given 
him 20 years in jail and a $30,000 fine as opposed 
to the other defendants who could have received 
5 years and a $10,000 fine), defense attorhey 
Larry Turner bolted up with two fists in the air. 
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Finally, as Judge Amow left the courtroom, 
the jury and the defendants and their families 
and their lawyers rushed at each other, hugging, 
laughing, crying and clapping. They all left 
together for the victory parties. 

"The verdict is obviously a verdict of the 
people," said Morton Stavis later. "I hope the 
government gets the message and puts an end to 
this sort of prosecution." 

"In spite of all this joy and elation," 
said Pete Mahoney, after it was all over, "I can’t 
forget the government put me through 14 months of 
hell." 

* * it 

"If we had not protested— if we were not re- 
sisting their criminal war policy— we would be con- 
sidered heroes on the basis of our war records. 

The only thing we are guilty of is telling the 
truth. The only danger is our presence to the 
government because we expose their hypocribiesj 
lies and criminality better than anyone else." 

--in a statement by the defendants 
before the trial. 


itant Chicano group from Albuqarque, picketed the 
Archbishop's residence in solidarity with the ac- 
tion. Petitions supporting Chicanos Unidos were 
signed by 2,000 Las Vegas residents. 

That afternoon, less than 24 hours after the 
occupation had begun?, the Archbishop said that the 
site could be used for a school and health facility. 

The Montezuma complex, which covers over 1;700 
acres of Land Grant land, is located in the foot- 
hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains in San Mi- 
guel County, one of the poorest in the U.S. Ninety 
percent of tbe ; residetit's are Chicano and Catholic. 

The main building was built in 1885 as a ho- 
tel. It was taken over by the Catholic ChUrch in 
1937 to train young Mexicans as priests. More 
buildings were added through the years--all fi- 
nanced by contributions from Catholics, many of 
them Chicanos. 

When the seminary closed down, June 1,1972, it 
was worth $15 mil lion. After its plan for/ the com- 
munity use of the site had been rejected, Chicanos 
Unidos learned thattthe Church was planning to 
sell the property. 
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Chicanos Unidos grew out of the May-June 1973 
protests against “the appointment of Rowland King 
5s superintendent of the East Las Vegas schools. 
King, from Arizona, was picked over a Las Vegas na- 
tive, Dr. Juanita Montoya, a more qualified candi- 
date and a Chicana. The East Las Vegas schools are 
75' percent Chicano. 

Chicano Unidos’ plans for the Montezuma com- 
plex include a farm , a ^ s choo 1 iarid health facilities. 
The school plans consist of: (1) Pre-school classes, 
including cultural classes, (2) Classes for per- 
sons without a high school diploma in preparation 
for a General Equivalency Diploma, (3) First-aid 
classes to be held by the Chicano Pepplei Health 
Corps and the Bobby Garcia Memorial Clinic, both 
branches of the Black Berets in Albuquerque , and (4) 
Political education classes. 

Elizabeth Martinez, a spokeswoman for Chicanos 
Unidos says that the group plans to "begin the . 
school right now!" 


LAS VEGAS, N.M. (LNS)--On August 26, 28 
Chicanos occupied a church building after a 5-mile 
march was held from Las Vegas, New Mexico to the O. 

Catholic Church complex of buildings at the small 
village of Montezuma. 

The occupation protested the Catholic 
Church's failure to make the buildings available 
for community use and to establish a Chicano school 
along with other facilities at the site. 

Approximately 100 people on foot were fol- 
lowed by 46 carloads of supporters representing 
two groups, Chicanos Para Justieia and Montezuma 
Unidos . 

After a short program of speakers, 28 mem- 
bers of Chicanos Unidos took the building— an 
unused dormitory at the former seminary.. There 
was no resistance to the action. 

Monte zuma Unidos had worked for two years for- 
mulating a plan for community use of the site, 
which is owned by the United States Catholic Con- 
ference. After submitting the plan, the group re- 
ceived a letter from Archbishop James Peter Davis 
stating that the proposal was "not up to date" and 
"not well put together." 

The night of the action, the Archbishop told 
the press that the occupation was just "monkey bus- 
iness;" that "Chicanos Unidos doesn't seem to repre- u 

sent anybody;" and that Chicanos Unidos was a "group r ®^ch you shortly. The summer has been difficult 
of persons from outside the state who have some financially, but we've managed to get by. However 


Chicanos Unidos needs money for its school pro- 
jects as well as materials, furniture, etc. Dona- 
tions Should be sent to : 

Chicanos Unidos Para Justieia 
P.O.-'Bbx 2168 

; Las Vegas, New Mexico 87701 
—30— 
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Dear subscribers: 

September bfclls have been mailed and should 


wierd ideas about the 
land from the poor." 

On the following day 


church's having stolen the 
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this week we face the first time in many months 
when we may not be able to get our own salaries . 

. Many of you have not paid in quite some time, 

the Black Berets, a mi lBNcwis the time, though. Please help us out. 


LIBERATION News Service 
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